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And ve hall be withesses unto me, 
n. and in all Judea, and in Sama- 
of the earth 


uitermost part 


ihe nations, none was gre ater than Is- 


vy the mighty spirits that have giv- 
ter to these, Jesus of Nazareth eclip- 
hem all. The text, his last words before 
ends into glory, “leading captivity cap- 
tive. and giving eifts unto men.” 
rieMPF. 
nstru nlality to propagate or dis- 
lpation throughout the 


essings of salt 


Chis includes the agency of man, and 
th. and both wielded by the Holy Spir- 


niext power, and power 


d and. subordinated in- 


| bibs is a select 


his instrumentality hada pecific work 


[1l. The spl of their action and some 


which urge to the utmost fidel- 
mplishm nt 
[ is a selected and subordinated in- 
‘ality. This selected instrumentality 
<t. witnesses. These were 
called by Jesus, men 
(John 15: 


ed in the t 
world 
Holy Ghost. 
15, 14.) 


were competent, l. 


mut of th 

faith, and of the 
Ar Acts 10: 41; 22: 
These witnesses 

wuse understanding witnesses; verses 21 

| Let 10: 39; 2 Peter 1: 
wise they knew the truth, and therefore 
| They 
ther, and apart, with their 
What Pe- 


ilem, Paul preached al 


16.—2Z. 


harmonious in their testimony. 
Lo it te 
id before their enemic 
leru 

because they showed the most 

hine fidelity, declaring all the counsel 
‘They could have no possible motive 
rospel was true, if false,—get no 
honor, no ease, no idleness. 
id not hesitate to lay down their lives 


artyrdom for the truth they had ut- 


(, t his seal to it, by the gilts of mi- 
er and tongue 

vl experienced the power of these 
ir own souls, and therefore knew 
lly their power to save the soul. 
rumentality had a specifie work 
| them, viz: to testify for Jesus the 


truths of the Gospel. Among these 


1. Christ crucified Prophet, Priest, King, 


Saviour, Redeemer. His complex character, 
his ipre rie John 
10: 30: Phil 2: Oo These 


which the Father would never have 


Deity, his real humanity. 
Zech. 15: 8. 
ire words 
voken concerning the highest of mere creat- 
Isniah 11: 26. 


as really more,—as having 


They were to tell of 
real humanity, 
1 human body, a rea onable soul ; as (rod 
dwelling in flesh. John 10: 40; Luke 2: 

1 Tim. 3: 16, and Rom, 1: 3, 4, where 
hese two natures are distinetly mentioned.— 
Chat hi 


human nature was made of the seed 


David—declared to be the Son of God ae- 
ling to the sp ‘vit of holiness, i. e., his di- 
ature. hat he existed betore he was 


llely Ghost, and born of the 


- 


meeived by the 


Virgin Mary ;—came down from heaven— 
lown trom above said to be the Lord from 
eaven,—to come forth from the Father, and 
ime into the world; was partaker of flesh 
ind blood,—took on him the seed of Abraham 
is rich, yet became poor, that his enemies 
‘ight be rich. Henee we see in the Sacred 
Word, that he is equal with the Father, in ev- 
y divine perfection and attribute ; that he is 
ily God and man; that he is to be testifi- 
of as Jehovah, Lord of Hosts, God, Lord 
God, a Saviour,—First and Last—God of 
wle earth—True God.—Great God, 
i'l, and blessed forever more. 


iy \y were 


und (vod ov 
to proclaim his shameful 
burial. 

l he y were 
irrection, and the collateral evidence fur- 


leath and 


to declare his triumphant 


ished in surrounding circumstances, giving 
awful majesty to the fact. 2 Tim. 2: 8.— 
Paul tel! 


hand by t! 


ing ‘Timothy, surrounded on one 
Maicionites and Monichee here- 
tics who denied the Saviour’s humanity ; and 
on the other, Ebion and Cerine, and their fol- 


lowers denied his divine nature, to insist on 


jity of a fore-runner. 


them depended the consolation and salvation 
of all the saints. 1 Cor. 15: 13, to 20, Acts 

3, 22. Collateral evidence is found Matt. 
28: 2,3, 4,to 6. Matt. 27: 51, 52, 53, 54. 

1. His ascension into heaven in the capac- 
Heb. 6: 20, to make 
heaven accessible, send forth the Holy Ghost, 
and prepare places for all the redeemed who 
were to come after him in their several gener 
ations. John 14: 2, 3. 

5. The intercession of Christ is to be held 
up as the security of our purchased inherit- 
ance. 

6. They were to proclaim the matchless 


‘blessings which Christ in the Gospel had to 


bestow. Matchless, 1. Because not only to 
the undeserving, but upon the ill-deserving. 
2. They came just at the right time when the 
soul is about to sink. 3. Beeause that will 
hound and terminate the utmost desires of the 
soul. 4. Because suited in every respect to 
all our wants as physical, intellectual, moral 
and accountable beings. If enemies to God, 
here is our reconciliation,—condemned, here 
is our righteousness,—lost, here is the way to 
the Father. Are we panting after holiness, 
here it is to fill, satisfy, ravish, and pour a 
flood of celestial purity and glory in upon the 
soul, till, like a heavenly Salamander, it shall 
vlow. burn, and live in the very fire of holi- 
ness itself. 

5. Matchless, because they are everlasting 
in their very nature. All others are but the 
flowers which fringe life’s pathway, which ap- 
pear, and charm, but die in their month. But 
the Rose of Sharon never withers, but wears 
an eternal verdure, an undying fragrance. 

7. They were to tell the unvarnished truth; 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, in regard to the ordinance of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. God has lodged 
no legislative power in these witnesses hands 
to alter or amend, or change these to suit their 
own convenience, to conciliate, or accomodate 
the traditions of relatives, or friends, and 
thereby lower down the authority of the 
Saviour as King in Zion, as head over all 
things to the church, and finally blot out the 
great, bold bible out-lines, that has ever made 
those who have earnestly contended for the 
ordinances, as delivered to the saints by Christ 
Jesus, a sect every where spoken against. It 
is the prerogative of the church, God’s wit- 
nesses to execute, but never to legislate. Nev- 
er to say that, that, is a non-essential, is not a 
prerequisite, which the Lord of hosts has 
made of the most absolute and vital impor- 
tance to our present and future happiness. 

8. They were to tell of him asa coming 
Judge,—to raise the dead,—burn the world— 
and summon Angels, and the whole of Adam’s 
race before his Bar—that each might give ac- 
count of himself to God. 

II]. The sphere of their action, and some of 
the motives which urge to the utmost, fidelity 
in its accomplishment. 

1. They were to begin at Jerusalem—at 
lome—where sinners hands were still reeking 
with the blood of Jesus—because it was a den 
of thieves—whose vile Saducees were Deists, 
and her Pharisees hypocrites—where he had 
wrought his mightest works and shed his bit- 
cerest and his last te: r® 

2. Through Judea where Joshua had 
battled, leading on to the high places of the 
field. the host of God, till victory shouted 
from the banners of Israel. 

3. Through Samaria, when Jesus had 
preached from the curb of Jacob’s well—with 
such satisfaction, and where afterward, Philip 
testified with so much power that there was 
great joy in that erty. Their own country 
was to hear. 

1. But this was not the extent. 
was the outer circles of humanity. 
were to stretch their energies to the uttermost 
Ps. 2, 6 to 8—church to 


Their field 
They 


parts of the earth. 
have no rest until the kingdoms of this world 
have become the kingdoms of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

But how is this testimony to be borne? By 
all the energies of our souls, and all the fa- 
cilities within our power,—by the soundness 
of our doctrines, by the purity of our lives, 
by our pens, presses, living preachers, and by 
casting our silver and gold into the high seas 
of salvation, that shall send a bounding wave 
of “life eternal” to lash the most distant be- 
nighted heathen shore. In Rev. 4, we have a 
stately figure of what these witnesses should 
be in their work. 

1 This testimony is to be given without 
conferring with flesh and blood—Acts 20, 20 ; 
1 Thess. 2,4; Gal. 1, 10. 

2. This is to be done compassionately. 

3. Constantly and unwaveringly. 

4. Encourageingly. 

Excitingly with moral emotion waked up 
to the highest point of human endurance. 

1. Man made to feel. Nota snail nor an 
oyster. 

2. It is the design of the Gospel. 

3. The interests at stake. 

4. The example of Jesus, and all that have 
been a blessing to the world. But what are 


these great cardinal doctrines, because upon 


the motives ? 


1. God, the testimony shall be borne, and 


we can do it—it is not optional. His com- 
mand is imperative. Go ye. Ye shall be 
witnesses. We are adapted to it. Not an- 


gels but men. 

2. Jesus as God has laid the whole world 
and all its resources under tribute to the 
chureh, to enable her to do it. He’ rules the 
world—and she rules Jesus, when she throws 
back upon him, as Moses did, his own glory 
wrapt in his great name. 

8. He has pledged his own eternal pre- 
sence to give direction in her aggressive move- 
ments upon the kingdom of darkness, and to 
crown them with certain victory. 

4. God will make a record of all this testi- 
mony, by whosoever, or wheresoever borne. 
The witnesses are always sure to have one 
good hearer—deeply interested. And the 
Lord harkened and heard it, and a book of 
remembrance was written. He never turns 
traitor to a witness, if he goes to the ends of 
the earth to give his testimony. 

5. Salvation or damnation, follows this tes- 
timony. It is a savor of life, or a savor of 
death. 

We learn the extent of the demand upon 
the church. 

1. What kind of laborers are now requir- 
ed. 

2. Laborers in harmony with each other. 
True men—true to God, to the church, to the 
world and to themselves. 

3. Men in harmony with their work—in 
love with it, who prefer it, who will say in the 
midst of perils, none of these things move 
me. 

4. We learn the kind of preaching that is 
needed at the present time. 

5. We see the dimensions of the field, Do- 
mestic, Home, and Foreign Missions. 

~~ . 


Calvin and Luther. 


It may be interesting to glance at the vari- 
ous phases of character which distinguished 
the great spirits of the Reformation. A com- 
parison between Calvin and Luther can scarce- 
ly be avoided as often as we think of the grand 
revolution which they were honored to achieve. 
Luther was the man of the people—Calvin of 
the divines. Luther was drawn on to great- 
ness in spite of himself, and by the pressure of 
a holy necessity—Calvin became great on 
system, by a holy energy and an intense feel- 
The one was bold, abrupt, im- 


petuous ; the other systematic, accurate, severe. 


ing of duty. 


Luther struggled much for sound doctrine— 
Calvin struggled yet more for piety and holy 
practice. Luther overthrew—Calvin construct- 
ed. The German originated deep feeling— 
the Frenchman elicited profound thinking 
from men. Their contrasted characters are 
in.some degree seen and read in their portraits. 
Luther, bluff, jovial, and well-conditioned— 
Calvin, emaciated, thoughtful, piercing, The 
diverse mental temperaments are exhibited in 
Luther, it is 
well known, thought or dreampt, or persuaded 
himself, that he had frequent personal conflicts 
with Satan visible—Calvin approached that 
awful subject with faith as firm, but with 
fancy less fired than Luther. In this, as in 
other respects, the Genevese divine may be 
deemed the complement of the German. The 
two combined would have made a perfect Re- 
former. 


their views of Satanic agency. 


“Calvin,” according to Henry, “strove as 
energetically as Luther; but Luther aroused, 
Calvin tranquilized. The watchword of the 
one was war, that of the other, order. The one 
stormed, the other furnished, the citadel of 
God. * * * * The South was tamed, 
Switzerland delivered, Holland and England 
raised up, by Calvin’s powerful sense of order ; 
and even Germany itself was benefitted by its 
reflex operation.” 

And as Luther and Calvin were thus in 
some degree contrasts, we find the latter also 
in contrast with other Reformers. Melancthon 
often desponded. Even Knox has been known 
to falter. But Calvin’s faith—simple unwav- 
ering and sublime—bore him indomitably on. 
He was what Carlyle calls Cromwell, pre-emi- 
nently the man of hope, and rose in courage 
as the tempest rose in fierceness. His equa- 
nimity and self-possession were greatest when 
his exigencies were most pressing, and some- 
times his extempore eloquence, or his apt 
learning, drawn forth by public assaults, made 
his assailants quail, whether in the Council of 
Geneva, among polemic divines, or in the on- 
setof personal antagonists. 

We do not present this contrast as if Luther 
and Calvin were rivals. Their mission and 
their spirit was one. They were alike God’s 
witnesses and remembrancers—heaven sent 
menofatruth. Hence— 

“Though they never saw each other, they 
never felt as strangers, but entertained a mutu- 
al respect, while each expressed his belief ac- 
cording to his particular character. These 
men, with some few others, were the greatest 
of their kind, and humanity owes to them its 
highest blessings. With the heroism of self- 
devotion, and continuing the Gonflict which they 
began in the name of God to their latest breath, 


.| joicing in hope, and more were asking, “What 


-| for one, to administer the holy rite according 


they persevered, whatever their individual im- 
perfections, in proclaiming the great truth, that 
one only is holy, that is the Lord.”—-North 
British Review. 


A Baptism Fifty Years Ago. 


In the spring of 1800, a Congregational min- 
ister, during a temporary residence in the town 
of Zoar, Western Massachusetts, accepted an 
invitation to fill for a time the pulpit of the Bap- 
tist church. He was trained by the “standing 
order” of Connecticut, with all the strictness 
and sectarian zeal which distinguished those 
olden times, and had fortwenty years, beena 
faithful expounder and defender of their re- 
ligion. His ministry was crowned with a bless- 
ing, and to his great joy, he found himself in 
the midst of a glorious revival—many were re- 


shall we doto be saved? But 
had acheck, for the converts unanimously de 
sired to be buried with Christ in baptism, and 
it became necessary to send some distance 


soon his joy 


to primitive example. Consequently “Elder 
Long,’ a talented, and godly Baptist minister 
of Shelburne, was often called to gather the 
numerous believers into the visible church.— 
On one of these baptismal occasions the troub- 
led minister was prompted by curiosity to be 
present, and what was his surprise to see one of 
his own family connections among the baptiz- 
ed, a lovely youth, who had resolved to follow 
Christ without ‘conferring with flesh and blood. 
He now felt sad and disheartened, to see, what 
he called error triumphant, and even making 
inroads upon the children of the covenant.— 
He resolved, therefore, to present before the 
people a practical exhibition of the truth, and 
requested his companion to be in readiness on 
the following Sabbath, to carry her first-born 
child to the baptismal fount.— But by this time 
the light of truth had begun to penetrate her 
mind, and she was already searching the Scrip- 
tures fur increasing light, hence she said to 
her companion, “Wait a little longer—I am 
afraid we are wrong”— and kindly requested 


or sell it. He is but a trus- 
tee. It is his duty to pass it on as he received 
it, to bless the world. An immersed Chris- 
tian, in forming church relations with Pedo- 
baptists sacrifices a portion of the truth. He 
dishonors the principles he professes, and af- 
ter all his steadfastness in adhering to immer- 
sion as the law of Christ, shows a very poor 
estimate of it indeed. 

1. One condition of immersed membership 
in Pedo-baptist churches, sometimes express- 


Prov. xxiii, 23. 


ed, but always implied, is s*lence on the subject 
of baptism. Such persons are not at liberty 
to impair the comfort of any of their fellow- 
members, by awakening in their minds any 
doubt as to whether they have been  bap- 
tized. Although the Apostle enforced the 
obligations by holiness from the fault of bap- 
tism, they must not venture on a similar 
course. Conquerors always regard the patri- 
olic songs of a vanquished people as mis- 
chievous and revolutionary, and forbid their 
use. An immersed member of a Pedo-baptist 
church must be prepared to submit to similar 
discipline. He will soon repent his temerity 
if he uses any “plainness of speech” about bap- 
tism, His lips are forbidden to speak a word 
which conjures up so much which tends to 
disconcert his fellow-members. Though gen- 
erally they may not seem very inflammable, 
there are “ words that burn,” when uttered 
Baptism is one of these, 
If any one’s 


by some tounges. 
and it is virtually proscribed. 
affections are so interested in the subject 
that he cannot hold his peace, nor refrain from 
advocating immersion in the case of others, 
he will soon find himself in a very unenviable 
position. He must show his penitence by ob- 
serving 

“ Silence,—deep,—unnatural—like 

The quiet of the grave,” 
or his intractable course will alienate his breth- 
ren from him: andif not excommunicated, he 
will know little of the joys of a spiritual home. 
—Middleditch. 


God Represented by the Poor. 


him toexamine the subject—he turned away 
grieved, saying that he had been examining 
the subject for more than twenty years. At 
length, to satisfy her, he went to his closet and 
to his Bible to study the subject of baptism, and 
soon found, to his great amazement, that his 
previous examination had all been on one side, 
and that the wrong side. The clear light of 
God’s word broke in upon his mind, dispelling 
every cloud of doubt, and he was constrained | 
to say, “See here is water, what doth hinder 
Finally the excellent 
An im- 
mense assembly were gathered around the re- 
tired little pond, that had become a_ precious 
and hallowed spot. The hymn of praise went 
up from hundreds of joyful hearts, and while 
the men of God uttered the language of prayer, 
the heavens seemed to be epened for the de- 
scending Spirit. Then, the troubled minister, 
his, wife, and five more of the same family and 
the same church put on the Lord Jesus by bap- 
tism. and went on their way rejoicing. For 
more than thirty years after the baptism, the 
minister of Christ preached the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and then, as we doubt not, entered 
His widow, 


me to be baptized.” 
“Elder Long” was sent for again. 


upon the saint’s everlasting rest. 
from whom these particulars have been gather- 
ed, still survives, and is enjoying a green and 
peaceful old age— Bap. Memorial. 


A Pedo-Baptist Church no Home 
for a Bapiist- 


Instead of forming Church relationship 
where Christ’ s authority must be trifled with, 
far preferable appears the conduct of the dis- 
ciple who, not fearing the misconception of his- 
motives, is able to say, “I dwell among mine 
own people.” A few years since a Christian 
man, whose early training and predilections 
were all in favor of infant sprinkling, was 
encouraged to make a thorough examination 
of the Scriptures on baptism, by hearing a 
minister remark that “immersion was not so 
much as named in the New Testament” 
Prayerful study made it evident to his mind 
that infant sprinkling was the invention of man, 
and the in:mersion of believers the only Chris- 
tian baptism. On his return from his own 
baptism by a Baptist minister, the Pedo-bap 
tist minister, whose labors previously he had 
greatly valued, waited upon him, and in the 
course of conversation remarked, “ Well, now 
I hope you are satisfied, and will sit down 
with us and make yourself happy.” His reply 
was,“ No, 1am now more unhappy in your 
connection than before, and cannot continue 
with a church which I conscientiously believe 
to be in error , for Tam now a Baptist in prin- 
ciple and practice, and intend to carry out 
my belief.” Christians of any denomination 
would honor a man_ who thus preserves his 
fidelity to hig convictions, and lifts up his tes- 
timony for Truth. The bitter consequences 
of the opposite course will more clearly appear 
in the ensuing chapter. 
Truth is a costly article, and when a Chris- 


tian has bought it, he is not at liberty to hide 


We find the following impressive passage 
illustrating God’s design in requiring beneyo- 
lence of his creatures, in the prize essay of 
Rey. Dr. Cooke, of Lynn, lately issued by the 
American Tract Society : 

God throws on us his poor, for the purpose 
of enriching us, He sends the poor, as the 
representative of himself, and of the cause of 
his gospel, out to begging of us, and so, as it 
were, repeats the act of his humiliation, that 
the din of their solieltations ever sounding in 
our ears, and the sighs of a ruined world borne 
on every breeze, may draw forth from us those 
benevolent emotions and acts that shall more 
and more assimilate us to him,“who, though 
he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor.” 
God takes the place of man: in his poor he 
asks, and man bestows; that in bestowing, 
man may accumulate the true riches—more 
Itis God 
himself who asks; and our enriching with 
He asks 
in the only way in which he could test and ex- 
ercise our benevolence. 


precious than gold, which perishes. 
grace isthe end for which he asks. 


For this purpose he 
must needs ask as beggar, and not as a_ king. 
Should he cometo us in regal splendor or 
heavenly glory, his asking would be a com- 
mand which we should not dare to disobey ; 
but our giving would be no act of compassion 
or benevolence. But now he comes to us in 
the person of his poor—he comes as the king 
dethroned and dependent— banished from 
heaven, covered with rags, piningin want— 
he comes uttering the tale of misery and real 
suffering, unless we afford relief. And now 
what we give is given by the promptings of 
compassion, and from no sordid motives.-— 
Here is both a proof and exercise of benevo- 
lence. Yet, to enforce his calls,he gives us to 
know that it is he that speaks and pleads for 
compassion,through the open wounds and utter- 
ed agonies of dying men ; and that every do- 
nation shall be acknowledged by him in per- 
son when he shall come in the glory of his 
Father, with all the holy angels, and say to 
every one who has exercised compassion on 
his poor, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least 
of these, ye did it untome.” It is not for his 
good but ours,that he thus beggars himself, 
and pleads as a beggar before us.” Our good- 
ness extends not to him.” A wise father of- 
ten draws out the dispositions of his child by 
bestowing gifts and then soliciting a portion 
in return, or getting proxies to solicit for him, 
anxious to open the child’s heart to an expan- 
sive generosity, So Christ clothes himself in 
rags and casts himself on our compassion, for 
no purpose so muchas to give us the reflex 
benefit of our benevolent acts. 


The Summer Prayer Meeting. 


It is more necessary, if possible, than the 
winter prayer meeting. Christians are more 
apt to become worldly, and lose the spirit of 
religion then, than in the winter. General 
experience proves this. Against this danger 
it is wise to guard; and regular attendance at 
the prayer meeting is one of the best mene. 


of doing it. It will tend to make us think, 
and feel that there is something more import- 
ant than this world for us to attend to, at the 
very time in the year when we are in great- 
est danger of forgetting it. 

Have you been recently refreshed and 
strengthened by reviving grace?’ Go to the 
summer prayer meeting that you may keep 
what you have gained. “To him that hath 
shall be given.” 

Have you lately become a Christian? Go 
to the summer prayer meeting, lest, as many 
have done, you walk long in darkness and 
sorrow, in consequence of your neglect. Go 
to overcome the world and keep near to Christ 
and his friends. 

As you would be a happy and a useful 
Christian, enjoying the Saviour’s smiles, and 
shedding light around you to guide the lost to 
heaven, go to the summer prayer mecting.— 
If at any time business presses hard to keep 
you from it, be the more earnest to go; for 
that is the very time when you most need it. 

Go, Christian, to the swmmer prayer meet- 
ing, and the winter prayer meeting will be at- 
tended by others.— Vermont Chronicle. 
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Never Stop for Storms. 


A young licentiate in a distant school dis- 
trict made an appointment for a five o’clock 
lecture with a church to whom he was accus- 
tomed to preach on the Sabbath. Accompa- 
nied by a venerable deacon of the church, he 
had accomplished half the to the 
plaee of meeting, when a severe thunder 
storm arose, and obliged them to take shel- 
ter in a barn by the roadside. 
rain had abated, the young minister said to his 
aged companion, “Come, deacon, the storm is 
over, and we had better go on.” 

The deacon’s reply was, “I think not. 


distance 


Atter the rain 


The 
storm will prevent attendance, and you will 
find the school house nearly or quite emp- 
ty.” 

“But an appointment was made and must be 
kept,” 

“I think it will be useless.” 

“Well deacon you will do as you think best; 
I must fulfill the engagement. 

The deacon returned home, The preacher 
proceeded on his, way and found a full congre- 
gation assembled to hear his lecture, Seeing 
so many gathered around him, and feeling 
that he might have lost an opportunity of ben- 
efiting some soul that was groping in darkness 
had he yielded to the plausible conclusion of 
his friend, the young man then formed the res- 
olution never, under any circumstances, to be 
deterred by a storm from performing his du- 
ty. 

Another test of principle yet awaited the 
same minister. An appointment had been 
made on a week-day evening, six miles dis- 
tant from his placeof residence. The day 
came, but snow fell in clouds until late in the 
afternoon. Walking was, in consequence, 
very difficult and he had no means for riding. 
Still, his purpose failed not. “I must go,” 
he said. Two hours’ severe toil brought him 
to the place of meeting. Only five or six in- 
dividuals had assembled. But they were im- 
mortal beings, each having a soul worth a 
myriad of worlds. “Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,” formed the subject of 
discourse.—Wearied, and almost regretting 
that he came, he left the house and returned 
to his home. 

Several months after this, a young lady pre- 
sented herself to the church, asking baptism. 

“When were you awakened to a sense of 
your state ?” 

“On the stormy night, when you, sir, preach- 
ed at from the text, “Repent for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


‘Lord, forgive my unbelief,” ejaculated the 
preacher; and again the resolution filled his 
mind, “J will never stop for astorm. 

Let Christians and Christian ministers nev- 
er be frightened from duty by storms. God, 
by these apparent obstacles, often tries our 
faith and our devotion. Remember, too, that 
the amount of good done is not measured by the 
number that may be present at religious ap- 
poinments. “Blessed are they that sow beside 
all waters.”— Watchman and Reflector. 


~ <0 


DEPENDENCE oF Genius uron Memo- 
RY.—Genius would soon st arve and pine away, 
unless fed by memory. The most beautiful pas- 
sages in poetry are frequently embellished 
recollections of early productions. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that even Homer, the fountain 
of imagery to later writers, had no reservoir 
of learning to draw from, no mysterious lake 
of knowledge(to borow an expression of Sir 
William Temple) into which he could throw 

a bucket. The art of borrowing is one of the 
chief faculties of genius, which Johnson de- 

fined to consist in knowing the use of tools. 

“They who say,” is the pleasant observation 

of Pope, * that our thoughts are not our own, 

because they resemble the ancients, might as 
well say our faces are not our own, because 
they are like our fathers.” Whatever jewel 
Pope borowed he set in gold: 
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Purtry. 
THE USES OF SORROW. 


On, grieve not for the early dead, 
Whom God himself hath taken; 
But deck with flowers each holy bed, 


—-_ ---—_ 


Nor deem thyself forsaken, 
When, one by one, they fall away, 
Who were to thee as summer day. 


Weep for the babes of guilt, who sleep 
With scanty rags stretched o’er them, 

On the dark road, the downward steep 
Of misery ; while before them 

Looms out afar the dreadful tree, 


And solemn, sac Lternity 


Nor wee p 1ione ; bul W hen to Heaven 


The cords ot 
Let kindest he ly 
As God sha 


And, for the sake 


rrow bind thee, 
to such be given, 
teach to find thee ; 


ot those ibove, 


Do deeds ot Wisdom, Merey, Love. 

The child that sickened on thy knee, 
Thou weeping ! istian mother, 

Had learned in world, lispingly, 
Words suited for another 

Oh, dost thou think, with pitying mind, 

On untaught infants left behind ? 

Dickens's Household Worts 


Arliaions aud Foral. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


M. W. Dopp, of this city, has just publish- 
ed a volume entitled “MONTAIGNE; THe 
ExpLess STUDY AND OTHER Mis« ELLANIES” 
hy A. Viner; translated, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Rospert TURNBULL. 

This work is a series of translations from 
the French of Vinet, with an introduction and 
L eketeh of Montaigne, and another of Jouft- 

y, by the translator The American public 
ave heen made familiar with the writings of 
Vir et thi oly the pre yous labors of Mr. 
Turnbull. 

A portion of the Essays of Vinet, publish- 


ed under the title of “Vital ¢ hristianity,” have 


heen. for reasons which Mr. Turnbull gives 


in his pretace, incorporat’ d with the present 
work. The reputation of Vinet as ascholai 
and a thinker is so high and so well known 
that it is necesssary only to say that the new 
articles inthis collection of essays are fully 
equal to those that have before appeared.— 
Th trangeness that so often repels us ina 
translated book is almost entirely removed by 


the skillful and idomatic English rendering ot 
the translator. But what has struck us as the 
gem of thi book, is the 

by Mr. Turnbull himeell. 


After giving a careful analysis of the charac- 


ketch of Montaigne 


ter of the odd Frenchman, he proceeds to 
compare him with th American Montaigne 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Though the like- 
ne i hetween these men will suggest itself to 
scholars when their names are put in juxta- 
position, yet under the skillful limning of Mr. 
T. it become exceedingly clear and interest- 
‘netoall. The intense egotism, joined with 
a seeming unconsciousne sof self, the gross 
intellectual and moral incon istencies of kmer- 


son—now eet ming rr uly 1o believe in the 
Cock Lane ahost, or the Roche ter knockings, 
and anon sneering like a Meph. ‘eanhiles at 
all that men hold good and true, atone time 
enunciating the loftiest morality, and then (if 
he means anything by what he says) annihi- 
lating all distinction between right and wrong, 
and scell throwing out impieties which, when 
stripped of their misty transcendental garb, 
shock the Christian to the soul—are shown 
to have been paralleled in Montaigne with 


singular exactness. 

For a combination of reasons the eritics 
have been very chary of telling the plain trath 
about the character and influence of the wri- 
tings of Emerson. In certain circles, pretend- 
ing to monopoly of literary taste, the admira- 
tion of Emerson is a test of capacity for “in- 
spection” and for appre hending the “distine- 
tion between the conventional and the abso- 
lute.” Of these cliques, found in almost every 
New-England village, Emerson has been the 
prophet ard the priest. Boarding-school miss- 
es and young gentlemen in love have been de- 
lighted by Mr. Emmerson’s “insight” into— 
they know not exactl: They have 


gone on reading, and as by degrees the real 


what. 
principles of the seer have dawned upon them 
through the purple haze of his diction, they 
have awakened suddenly to the fact that the 
old family Bible, which the gray-haired sire 
reads with such reverence, is alla “myth,” 
and no more revelation than *Shakpeare, and 
in fact not quite equal to Emerson, because 
it is musty and old. When persons 
wake up to the real spiritof “their guide, 
philosopher and friend,” they often find that 
their firmest convictions and dearest hopes 
have been stolen away, and that no prospect is 
left before them buta sea of doubt without a 


such 


bottom or ashore. Even when such persons 
are too well instructed to be carried away 
from the moorings of belief, they find that the 
subtle poison insinuates itself into all their 
conceptions of religious and moral truth, and 
mingles its nauseous odor with the purest in- 
cense of their devotions. 

Mr. Emerson's hersies in taste are minor 
faults not to be spoken of in comparison with 
those that are moral and religious. He is a 
most thorough master of that kind of linguis- 
tic legerdemain that covers up the old com- 
mon-places that have passed current as prov- 


erbs in all languages since the seven wise 


community has to do. 
his own school, has said that “a bad principle 


his disciples in their master’s originality. 

The genius of Mr. Emerson no man can 
doubt, but his genius is that of a poet, not that 
er. Thisis put forth as a sort 
Genius is 


of a philosopher. 
of excuse for Mr E.’s skepticism. 
a gift of God, and he who has it is proportion- 
ally responsible for its proper use. Voltaire’s 
Pucelle shows genius, but this isno reason 
why it should be viewed with indulgence or 
read ina Christian family. The genius of 
Mr. Emerson is no excuse for him in talking 
nonsense or conspiring against the ten com- 


mandments. Mr. Emerson’s personal excel- 


: lence of character and-poetic talent no one 


will deny ; it is with his principles that the 
Rossseau, a prophet of 


is worse than a bad fact ;” by this adage we 
try Mr. Emerson. 

Our object when we 
thanks to 


But enough of this. 
began was to express our hearty 
Mr. Turnbull for the admirable essay on Mon- 
It hits 


tween the joints of the harness witha skill 


taigne and Emerson. Emerson be- 


thatis inimitable. Imginative young people 
are apt to have the Emerson fever as children 
do the whooping cough or the measles, and we 
recommend this essay to all young persons 
who are thus afflicted, as an infallible cure.— 
This essay alone is worth the price of the book. 
We wish Mr. T. would do some other philoso- 
phers we wot of it in the same effectual way.— 


N. Y. Recorder 


The Belle of the Ball Room. 


“Only this once,” said Edward Allston, fix- 
ing a pair of loving eyes on the beautiful girl 
beside him—“only this once, sister mine ; nay, 
I will even kneel to you;” and he bent half 
playfully, half 
dress will be my gift, and will not, therefore, 


seriously before her. “Your 
diminish your charity fund; and beside, if 
the influences of which you have spoken do 
indeed hang so alluringly about a ball room, 
should you not seek to guard me from their 
power? You will go, will you not? For 
me—for me 7?” 

The Saviour, too, whispered to the maiden, 
“Decide for me, thou redeemed one—for me.” 
Bat her spirit did not recognize the tones, 
for of late it had been bewildered with earth- 
ly music. 

She paused, however, and her brother pres- 
sed a kiss upon her thoughtful brow, and 
waited her reply in silence. 

Beware! sweet Helen Allston, beware !— 
The sin is not lessened that the tempter is so 
Like the sparkle of the red 
wine to the inebriate are the seductive influ- 
Thy foot will fall 
upon roses, but they will be the roses of this 


near to thee. 
ences of the ball-room. 


world, not those that bloom for eternity.— 
Thon wilt lose the fervor and purity of thy 
love, the promptness of thy obedience, the 
consolations of thy trust. The holy calm of 
thy closet will become irkseme to thee, and 
thy power of resistance will be diminished 
many fold, for this is the first great tempta- 
While 


the warm kiss is on her cheek, she forgets 


tion. But Helen will not beware. 
her Saviour. The melody of that rich voice 
is dearer to her than the pleadings of gospel 
memories. 

Two years previous to the scene described, 
Helen Allston hoped she passed from death 
unto life. For some time she was exact in 
the discharge of social duties, regular in her 
cleset exercises, ardent, yet equable in her 
love. Conscious-of her weakness, she dili- 
gently used all those aids so fitted to sustain 
and cheer. Day by day she rekindled her 
torch at the holy fire which comes streaming 
onward to us from the luminaries of the past 
—from Baxter, ‘Taylor, and Flavel, and ma- 
ny acompeer whose name will live in the 
hearts, and linger on the lips, of the genera- 
tions which are yet tocome. She was alive to 
the present also. Upon her table, a beautiful 
commentary upon the yet unfulfilled prophe- 
cies, lay the records of missionary labor and 
The sewing circle busied her active 
fingers, and the Sabbath school kept her af- 
fections warm, and rendered her knowledge 
practical and thorough. But at length the 
things of the world began insensibly to win 


success. 


upon her reward. She was the child of 
wealth, and fashion spoke of her taste and 
elegance. She was very lovely, and the 
voice of flattery mingled with the accents of 
honest praise. She was agreeable in manner, 
sprightly in conversation ; and she was court- 
ed and caressed. She heard with more com- 
placency reports from the gay circles she had 
once frequented, and noted with more inter- 
est, the ever-shifting pageantry of folly. Then 
she lessened her charities, furnished her ward- 
robe more lavishly, and became less scrupu- 
She formed 
acquaiptances among the light and frivolous, 
and to fit herself for intercourse with them, 
sought the books they read, until others be- 
came insipid. 

Edward Allston was proud of his sister,and 
loved her, too, almost to idolatry. 

They had scarcely been separated from 
childhood, and it was a severe blow to him 
when she shunned the amusements they had 
so long shared together. He admired, indeed, 
the excellence of her second life, the beauty 
of her aspirations, the loftiaess of her aims, 
but he felt deeply the want of that unity in 
hope and purpose which had existed between 
them. He felt at times, indignant, as if 


lous in the disposal of her time. 


men of Greece, in such a way that we are ob- 
liged to rub our eyes and stare before we can 
determine whether these are really our ven- 
erable old friends, or some new Orphic ingot 
just delved up from the intellectual El Dora- 
do at Concord: Mr. Emerson often 


“Says an undisputed thing 
#- In such a solemn way,” 


something had been taken from himself.— 
Therefore he strove, by many a device, to lure 
her inthe path he was treading. He was 
very selfish in this, but he was unconscious of 
it. He would have climbed precipices, tra- 
versed continents, braved the ocean in its 
wrath, to have rescued her from physical dan- 


that it seems a pity to disturb the easy faith of 


ger; but, like many others thoughtless as 


portance of the result; did not know that the 
Infinite alone could compute the hazzard of 
the tempted one. Thus far had he succeeded, 
that she had consented to attend with him a 
brilliant ball. 


aloud, as he walked down the street. “The 
music will be divine too. And she used to be 
so fond of dancing! “Twas a lovely girl 
spoiled when the black-coated gentry preached 
her into their notions. And yet—and yet— 
pshaw !—all cant, all cant! What harm can 
there be init? Andif she does withstand all 
this, I will yield the poigt that there is some- 
thing—yes, a great deal, in her religion.” 


Mrs. Crofton, the most fashionable dress-ma- 
ker in the place, and forgot his momentary 
scruples, in a consultation as to the proper 
materials for Hlelen’s dress, which was to bea 
present from himself, and which he determin- 
ed should be worthy her grace and beauty. 


* * > * 


The ball was over, and Helen stood in her 
festal costume before the ample mirror in her 
chamber, holding in one band a white kid 
glove she had just withdrawn. She had in- 
deed been the belle of the ball-room. 
plicity of life, and a joyous spirit, are wonder 
workers, and she was irresistibly bright and 
fresh among the faded and hackneynd fre- 
quenters of heated assembly rooms. The 
most delicate and intoxicating flattery had 


Sim- 


been offered her, and wherever she turned, 
she met the glances of admiration. Her 
brother too, had been proudly, assiduous, had 
followed Ler with his eyes so perpetually as 
to seem scarcely conscious of the presence of 
another; and there he stood, minute after 
minute, lost in the recollections of her eve- 
ning’s triumph. 

Almost queen-like looked she, the rich folds 
of her satin robes giving fullness to her slen- 
der form, and glittering as if woven with sil- 
ver threads. Point lace, broad and exquisite- 
ly fine, feil from her short sleeves over her 
snowy arms, but gave softness to the outline of 
her burst. A chain of pearls lay on her neck 
and gleamed amid the shading curls, which 
floated from beneath a chaplet of white roses. 
She looked up at length, smiled upon her 
lovely reflection in the mirror, and then wrap- 
ping herself in a dressing-gown, took up a 
volume of sacred poems. But when she at- 
tempted to read, her mind wandered to the 
dazzling scene she had just quitted. She 
knelt to pray, but the brilliant vision haunt- 
ed her still, and ever as the wind stir- 
red the vines about the window, there came 
back that sweet alluring music. 

She rose with a pang of self-reproach. In- 
stead of the confidence, the consciousness of 
protection, the holy serenity with which she 
usually sought her pillow, she experienced an 
excitement and restlessness 
could allay. 


which nothing 
She attempted to meditate, but 
with every thought of duty came memories of 
the festive garlands, and the blazing lamps, 
and the fitting figures of the merry dancers. 

An open Bible lay on the window seat, and 
as she passed it she read: “Another parable 
put He forth unto them, saying, The kingdom 
of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed 
good seed in his field. But while he slept,his 
enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat 
and went their way.” 

Tears sprang to her eyes, and she exclaim- 
ed, “In the field of my heart, also, hath the 
enemy sown tares.” She took up the book 
and read again; then, too soul-full to remain 
quiet, she rapidly paced her chamber; reso- 
lutely and carefully she reviewed the past, 
back to her first faint, trembling hope. Rig- 
orously, as in the presence of her Maker, she 
scanned her first departures from the narrow 
path, and if her earlier convictions were pun- 
gent, ten-fold more intense was the agony of 
this, her second awakening. 

In the solitude of his chamber, Edward 
thought with less elation of his successful 
plan. He believed that Helen would have 
yielded to no ordinary temptation, and felt 
that he had been scarcely generous to enlist 
her affections against her principles. His re- 
peated, “It is but a trifle,” did not satisfy 
him; and when he had listened, hour after 
hour, to her foot-fall, he could no longer re- 
strain his inclination to soothe her emotion.— 
In vain he essayed all the arguments, all the 
sophistry, which the world employs to attract 
the lukewarm professor. 

“Do you seek to console me,” said Helen ; 
“for such tears are salutary, my dear brother. 
I have virtually said that the joys of religion 
are fading and unsatisfactory ; | must some- 
times seek for others. I have quieted more 
than one uneasy conscience, by throwing the 
influence of a professing Christian into the 
scale of the world. I have wandered from 
my Father’s side, to the society of his rebel 
subjects. And yet I have cause to mourn 
less for this one transgression, than for the 
alienation of heart which led the way to it.— 
Had I not fallen far, very far, from the 
strength and purity of my earlier love, even 
your pleadings could not have moved me.” 

“But the Bible says nothing about such 
amusements, Helen.” 

“Not in words, perhaps, but in effect. Put 
the case to your own heart, Edward. Would 
you wish me to indulge in a course of conduct 
which would estrange me from you? Would 
you have me choose for my compMions those 
who treat you with neglect? Would you 
wish me to frequent places whence I should 
return careless and cold in my manner toward 
you? Ah, brother! I loved God once. I 
saw his hand in everything around me. I 


felt his presence perpetually, and trusted, 


child-like, to his protecting arm. But now I 


himself, he did not dream of the fearful ~ regard him less, pray less, read less, and give 


less. And then she revealed to her brother 
her beautiful experience—beautiful till she 
grew negligent and formal—with a truth, an 
earnestness, a loving simplicity, that for the 
first time, gave him some insight into the na- 


“It will be a superb affair,” he said, half|}ture of true piety. “And now dear Edward,” 


she said, “read to me Christ’s prayer for his 
people, that I may feel sure that the prayed 
for me.” 

As she listened, the varying expressions of 
her countenance indicated many and varied 
emotions. Submission, sorrow, love, and faith 
When Edward had finish- 
ed, they knelt together, and Helen sorrowful- 
ly, yet hopefully, poured out her soul in con- 


—uxll were there. 


So musing, he proceeded to the shop of fession, and most touchingly she besought the 


divine compassion upon her erring brother. 
The carol of the birds went up with the 
whispering Amen of the penitent, the blos- 
soms of the climbing honeysuckle sent in 
their fragrance, and the morning sun smiled 
The face 
of Helen retlected her inward gladness, and 


on them as they rose from prayer. 


restored peace shone in her dark eyes and 
tranquil countenance. “Thou art happier than 
I,” said Edward, and with a light caress he 
turned from the chamber. 


—_- 


The Hebrew Jubilee. 


This came round once in fifty years, and 
brought with it a season of universal freedom 
and rejoicing. The first nine days were spent 
in festivities and gratulations, but the tenth 
day was ushered in by the blowing of trum- 
pets, which published liberty through all the 
land of Canaan. As soon as the trumpets 
sounded, every bondman became free, every 
prison door was opened, and every debtor es- 
caped from the power of his creditor. From 
his dungeon the prisoner came forth to breathe 
the sweet air of liberty, and to roam in the 
valleys, or on the hill sides, where he had 
spent his youth. Lands that had been sold 
in consequence of poverty, or through any 
other misfortune, reverted to the original pro- 


What- 


ever circumstances led a Jew to sell or pledge 


prietor, or to the next in succession. 


his inheritance, he recovered it at the next 
Jubilee, and the buyer calculated its value by 
the time that must elapse before the year of 
freedom returned ; and when a Hebrew had 
been reduced to slavery through debt, or war, 
or any other calamity, the trump of jubilee 
restored him to liberty. Such a law became 
a barrier against the oppression of the poor, 
and interposed strong checks upon creditors 
and slave owners. While it placed liberty 
and property upon a sure foundation, it made 
provision against the extremes of poverty and 
wealth. Whatever inequalities had taken 
place in the course of fifty years, they disap- 
peared on the return of jubilee; and the man 
who had been for a time monarch of all he 
surveyed, he retured to a position of equality 
with those who had been his bondmen or poor 
neighbors. Ilereditary wealth and perpetual 
serfdom could not exist under an economy 
such as that of which the jubilee formed a 
part. No people in the history of the world 
lave been so sure of their rights and posses- 
sions as the children of Israel were under the 
protection of their divine and wonderful insti- 


tutions. 
ae 


Shalla Newspaper be Prayed for. 


The church which does not habitually pray 
decided 
It is true that such 
blessings may sometimes descend in answer 
to his own prayers and in spite of his church 


has no business to expect, and ought to min- 


for its minister, cannot expect any 


blessing upon his labors, 


gle its rejoicings for the blessing with repen- 
It is a settled 
point, that the ministy cannot perform its work 
unsustained by the prayers of God's people. 
Ought it then to be expected, that the re- 


tance for its own indifference, 


ligious newspaper shall perform its work with- 
; oul the same support? That work is, in ma- 
ny respects, of the same kind with that of the 
minister of Jesus Christ, while the range of 

The min- 
ister can only speak to few hundreds; often 
less than a single hundred. The newspaper 
audience is with the thonsands. Probably 
the sheet which conveys this article will be 
read by twenty or twenty-five thousand per- 
sons, Whatan andience is this! The re- 
ligious statements and habits of thought of the 
religious public are formed in a good meas- 
ure by the newspaper which has its confidence. 
Ought not then the newspapers to be prayed 
for, that its conductors may have the spirit of 
wisdom ; of a sound mind, of their Lord and 
master? Its conduct is a great and difficult 
work weighed down with responsibility, sus- 
pending interests vast as the years of eternity. 

If, instead of complaining at, the christian 
would pray for his newspaper, it might of- 
ten suit him better, at the same time that it 
better promoted the interest of Christ’s king- 
dom. 


er 


its influence is immensely wider. 


Advertisements. 


Will Last for Ages, 
“ WEBSTER’'S QUARTO DICTIONARY 


I: undoubtedly, the most complete Dictionary 
ofthe English language that has ever been 
published, and aces wiLt ELarse before any oth- 
er Dictionary of that language willbe required. 
It is, in every respect, far superiorto the folio edi- 
tions of Johnson's Dictionary. The Introductory 
matter—on the origin and progress of language— 
Ety mology—the changes of the English language, 
and other topics — contains an immense mass of 
useful information, which must have cost the au- 
thor avery great degree of labor and research.— 
The pronunciation of Scriptural, Classical, and 
Geographical names, forms a most valuable ap- 
pendix to the Dictionary, and cannot be too bigh- 
ly appreciated.” —Tnomas Dick, (Author of the 
Christia n Philosopher, &c.) 

Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, Sept. 12, 1849. 
Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield 
Mass., and for sale by all Reaboshere 
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ONE HUNDRED PACKAGES 
OF 


NEW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 
OPENING AT 
TET homson’s Sales Rooms, 
CORNER MAIN AND TEMPLE STEETS, 
Hartrorp, Conn. 


W S. THOMSON takes this method of inform- 
- ing bis customers throughout the State that 


new and desirable Goods, which he is distributing 
to thousands of purchasers at 


GREAT BARGAINS FOR CASH! 

The assortment is very extensive,and compre- 
hends every description of Dress and House teep- 
ing Goods. Very particular attentionis paid to 

DRESS SILKS AND SATINS. 

We have an elegantly lighted Room, expressly 

to exhibitthese goods, The Stock includes Plain 


without exception 
THE MOST EXTENSIVE IN THE STATE. 


great variety. Also, 
THE REAL INDIA FOULARDS, 


Mantillasand Vesites manufactured to order 
SHAWLS /' 


most elegantdesigns and Colorings. 
1 Carton Wool Broche square Shawls 
l “ 
Thibet Shawls, with Silk Fringe 
2 (‘artons Blk. Gros de Rhine Silk Shawls 


GREAT BARGAINS IN DRESS GOODS. 

0 ps. Gold Medal de Lanes 

1 Case Beautifal Scotch Ginghams, perfectly 
fast colors and good goods, at 12 1-2ets 


yard 

I (‘ase Ginghams from the Packet “Albatrass”’ 
wetwithsalt waler—price 121-2 cents. 

] (‘ase Real Linen Ginghams—good quality 
and fast colors, at 12 1-2 cts. a yard 
are green and white, blue and white, brown and 
white, purple and white, and black and white. 


at the astonishingly low price of 12 1.2 ects. ayard, 
or $1,00 a dress 

FINE DRESS MUSLINS AND BERAGES. 

) ps. of Beautiful Printed Jaconets and Swiss. 
es, the choicest goods of the kind imported. 

» Cartons Printed and Plain Berages. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS! 


al]. The bargains we are offering in Linens, Ta- 
ble Cloths, Napkins, Counterpanes, 4c., must be 
seento be appreciated. 


IN THE PAPER ROOM 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades of every 
description from the most 

ELEGANT PARLOR PAPER 

Down to these that are medium and low priced. 

—AsALSO— 
TRANSPARENT WINDOW SHADES. 

THOMSON’S SALES ROOMS, 


Corner Main and T% mple sts. 
Hartford, April 23. 


For the Cure of 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION. 


In offering to the community this justly celebrat 
ted remedy for diseases of the throat and lungs, if 
is not our wish totrifle with the lives or health o- 
the afflicted, but frankly to lay before them the 
opinions of distinguished men and some of the 
evidences of its success, from which they can 
jadge for themselves. We sincerely pledge our- 
selves to make no wild assertions or false state- 
ments of iis efficacy, nor will we hold out any 
hope to suffering humanity which facts wili not 
warrant 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an 
inquiry from the public into all we publish, feel- 
ing assured the will find them perfectly reliable, 
end the medicine worthy their best confidence and 
patronage. 


PROF. CLEAVELAND,of BowdoinCollege,Maine, 
Writes—“I have witnessed the effects of your 
‘CHERRY PECTORAL,’ inmy own family and 
that of my friends, and it gives me satisfaction to 
state in its favor that no medicine I have ever 
known has proved so eminently successful in cu- 
ring diseases of the throat and lurgs.’’ 


REV. DR. OSGOOD 
Writes—“That he considers ‘CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL’ the best medicine for Palmonary Affections 
ever given to the public,’ and states that “his 
daughter after being obliged to keep the room four 
months with a severe settled cough, accompanied 
by raising of blood, night sweats, and the attend- 
ant symptoms of Consumption, commenced the 
use of the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL,’ and hadcom- 
pletely recovered.” 


EX-CHANCELLOR KING, 
of New York says—*I have beena great sufferer 
with Bronchitis, and but for the use of the 
‘CHERRY PECTORAL,’ might have continued 
to be so for many years to come, but that has cur- 
ed me and I am happy to bear testimony to its efi- 
cacy. 
From such testimy we ask the punlic to judge 
for themselves. 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 
Dr. Ayer—Dear Sir : For two years | was afflic- 
ted with a very severe couge, accompanied by 
spitting of blood and profuse nightsweats. By the 
advice of my attending physician | was induced 
to use your CHERRY PECTORAL, and contin- 
ned to do so till { considered myself cured, and as- 
cribe the effect to your preparation. 
JAMES RANDALL. 
Hampden ss. Sprrinoriecy, Nov. 27, 1848. 
This day appeared the above named James Ran- 
dall, and pronounced the above statement true in 


every respect. 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice. 


THE REMEDY THAT CURES. 
Portianp, Me., Jan. 10, 1847 
Dr. Ayer: | have been long afflicted with sth- 
ma which grew yearly worse until last autumn, it 
brought on a cough which confined me in my 
chamber, and began to assume the alarming symp- 
toms of C3nsumption. I had tried the best advice 
and the best medicine to no purpose, until I used 
your CAERRY PECTORAL, which has cured 
me, and you may well believe me. 
Gratefally yours, J.D. PHELPS. 
If there is any value in the judgment of the 
wise, who spaak from experience, here is a medi- 
cine worthy of the public confidence. 
PREPARED BY J C AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MAS, 
iF Sold at Wholesale by Lee, Butler & Co.; 
Hartford, at retail by C. L. Covill, Hartford , Mid- 
dletown, E. C. Ferre ; New Haven, L. K. Dow, 
Bridgeport, Thompson & Booth ; Norwich, Lee 
& ; New London, F. L. Allen ; tans 
Wm. Stevens, and by druggists generally throug 


out the State. 
May 1. 13w9 


he is now daily in receipt of large quantities of | cure public confidence, by an honorable and fa,:: 


Camelion, Rich Brocade, Plaidand Stripe Glassie, 
Bik. Brocades and Bik. Gros du Rhine, and is 


Ladies wishing to purchase Silks will find in 
this Stock the choicest styles in the market, and in 


1 Carton Real wool Broche Mantle Shawls ofthe | House, State street, where constay 


Crimson, Blue, Green, Buff, White, 


3 ** Palm Cashmere Shawls, very fashiona- 
ble 

1 Carton Blk. Emb. Lace Shawls. 

1 “cc “ec se ‘“ Searfs 

I ** Blk. and Colored Sewing Silk Shaw!s. 


1 Case Earlston Ginghams, slightly damaged 
with salt water on board ship “lvanhoe’'—at J0c. a | be effected. 


the colors 


3 Cases Summer Muslins which we shal! run off 


se ae 


Hartiord Fire Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1819. CHARTER PEp. 
PETUAL. — CAPITAL, $150,000, WITH 
POWER OF INCREASING IT TO 25). 
000, 

Tan long established and well known Instj;,, 

tion, has transacted a most extensive jing). 
rance business for more than thirty-seven year, 
throughout the United Sta’es and the Brjt\.) 

North American provinces. It has aimed to ¢, 


i 


ful fulfilment of its contracts; and owne; 
property are assured that all fair claims for |< 
under its policies will be liberally adjusted 4,4 
promptly paid. Public buildings, manufactoy;,.. 
mills, machinery, dwelling houses, stores, ,,., ,' 
chandise, household furniture, vessels on 4), 
stocks or while in port, &c. & ., will be insureg 4, 
rates as low as the risk willadmit. The foljoy 
gentlemen constitute the Board of Diréetors 
ELIPHALET TERRY, Eeq., Preside y 
Hezekiah Huntington, | — Charles Bosiceli, 
Albert Day, Henry Keney, 
Junius S. Morgan, Calon Day 
James Goodwin, | Daniel Buck. J, 
JAMES G. BOLLES, Secretary 
C. C. LYMAN, Assistant Secretary 
LF Applications for insurance may be mad 
rectly to the office of the Company at Hartt.-, 
or to its Agents in the principal towns and 


Or Wash Silks, now so much sought for. We] of the Union. cities 
also invite attention to our Stock of April 5, 1850. 
EVENING DRESS GOODS! : enna ee — 
Consisting of Plain and Embroidered Swisses, AVTNA INSURANCE COMPAN), 

White and Colored Taritons, White, Rose and NCORPORATED in 1819, for th purpos 
Blue Silks, White Satins, &c insuring against loss and damage by fire only 
New Paris Mantillas and Vesites! rie oy Raat 7” d and vested in thet 

O33 w er— er to take risks , erms 
ee pee agg a — ae Revagnble arathes offices. The by ‘we ec 
. “ y y company is principally confined to picks jn 4) 
patterns, and newest styles of trimming. Also, seuntey. amd thepelene ao det . Ks in the 
Mantilla Silks, Fringes and Trimmings, Laces, A oe aeNed that its capita 


is not exposed to great losses by sweeping fires 
The Office of the company is kept in their ney 
building, next westof Treat’s Exchange Coffee 
t attenda ICE 
given for the accommodation of the pul aD 
The Directors of the company are -- 
Thomas K. Brace. | Miles A. Tutt! 
Samuel Tudor, John me Bosu l 
Joseph Pratt, Ebenezer Floiwe,. 
James Thomas, Eliphalet. ). Bulkeler 
Ward Woodbridge, Roland Mather, 
Joseph Church, Edwin G. Ripley; 
Silas B. Hamilton, S. S. Ward, — 
Frederick Tyler, | Henry Z. Pratt. 
Robert Buel, \ 7 
THOMAS K. BRACE, Presiden: 
S$. L. Loomis, Secretary 
ie The A:tna Company has agents in most o; 
the towns in the State, with whom insurance ea; 


3 


Hartford, April, 1850 
Protection Insurance Company---Fire and 
Marine. 

OFFICE NO. ®& EXCHANGE BUILDING» 
VORTH OF THE STATE HOUS! 
HARTFORD CT. 

5 ye Company was incorporated by the | 
lature of Connecticut, for the purposa ot + 
fecting Fire and Marine Insurance—has a capite 
of $200,000, and has the power of increasing its 
capital to half a million of dollars, 
‘The company willissue policies on Fire or Ma 
rine Risks on terms as favorable as other Offic: 
Application may be made by letter from any 


Of every description, adapted to the wants of | part of the United States, where no agency is « 


tablished. The office is open atall hours for th 
transaction of business. 
The Directors are :— 
Daniel WV. Clark. John Warburton, 
| Elisha Peck, 
Thomas Belknap, 
1. G. Hazard, 
Ebenezer Seeley, 
Mark Howard, 
John W. Seymour. 


Charles H. Northam, 
William kellogg, 
Lemuel Humphrey, 
Benjamin W. Greene, 
Willis Thrall, 
Ellery Hills, 
Wilham A. Ward, 
D. W.CLARK, President 
Ww». Congr RK, Secretary 


Hartford, April, 1850, 


STLAS CHAPMAN. 
Merchant Tailor, 
No. ! Central Row, liartford. 
ESPECTFULLY tenders thanks to those wh 
» have heretofore been his patrons, and pledge: 
his best endeavors to merit a continuance of their 
favors. His stock of 


CLOTHS, DOESKINS, CASSIMERES, 

SATIN AND OTHER VESTINGS, 
Embraces at all timey the most rare and desirable 
styles the market affords. No exertion is spared 
to obtain the variouS novelties that appear, and 
constantly maintain as seasonable and complete a 
collection as the most strict attention will procure 

GARMENTS thoroughly made and trimmed in 
the neatest and most fashionable style, at prices, 
worthy an examination before purchasing else- 
where. Friends and the publie generally, are in 
vited to callatthe Conner, No. 1 Central Row 
south of State House 

Feb. 15, 1550 1y49 

Waiches and Jewelry. 

we The subscriber kee pe con: tantiyv tor 
Fa, sale an extensive and well selected stock 
ot watches, comprising all the different escape- 
ments of English and Geneva watches, some of 
which were made expressly for my retail trade, 
and will be warranted first rate time kee pers.- 
Alsojewelry of all the fashionable patterns, con 
sisting, in part, of gold chains, finger rings, eat 
rings, breast pins, bracelets, &c 
Silver Ware, consisting of tea sets, silver 
spoons, forks, ladles,cups, butter and fruit knives, 
all of which are warranted pure as coin 
The personal attention of the subscriber is giv 
en to the repairing of all kinds of watches and 
time-pieces. THOMAS STEELE, 

Exchange Building, 195 Main street 
March 5. 


REV. BAPTIST W. ROLL, 
ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
“ He that believeth and is baptized, shall he saved,” 

l6mo. cLora—price 50 cents. 
Extracts from Preface. 

URING my ministry in the Establishment, an 

indefinite fear of the conclusions at which | 
might arrive led me to avoid the study of the ques 
tion of Baptism, but I felt obliged to examine hon- 
estly each passage of Scripture, upon the subject 
which came in my way, and the evidence thus ob 
tained, convinced me that repentance and faith 
ought to precede Baptism. Aware how many are 
disposed toattribute any opinion which contracts 
their own, to sucha partial, one-sided investiga 
tion as they practice themselves, I determined to 
formmy own judgment, entirely by the study o! 
the Scriptures, and of such authors, as adyocate 
the baptism of infants. ‘To that determination | 
have adhered, and not having read a single Pop 
tist book or tract, I publish the following werk ** 
an independent testimony to the exclusive right 
of believers to Christian Baptism.’ 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

59 Washington street, Boston 


——— | 
PRICE REDUCED TC TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! | 
Waytand’s Elements of Moral 
Science, for Common Schools. 
HE abridgement of Wayland’s Mora! Science, 
for the Use of Schools and Academies, !5 well 
known to the public, and the extraordinary sale of 
yess ser thousand copies, attests its value 4s ® 
text-book in common scuwo ts, and is a sure indi- 
eation of the appreciation of the public, and the 
progress to which this most important study for 
youth has attained. 
All who have examined or made use of the work, 
have given in their unqualified approiation, and 
teachers have frequently remarked the interes 
with which their scholars have pursued this stv 
dy, and the benefit they have derived from its use 
The more effectually to meet the desire expre a» 
ed for acheap work on this subject, the presen 
edition is issued at the reduced price of = - ; 
er copy, and it is hoped thereby to extend the 
nefit of moral instruction to all the youth of our 
land. ” 
Teachers, and al! others engeged in memeieins 
of youth, are invited to examine this work. 
*” GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Publishers, 59 Washington street, Boston. 
Feb. 19. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SECRETA 
ls published ever — Morning, at the 


corner Main and Asylum Streets 


TERMS. 


Subseribers in the city furnished by t! 
at T'wo Dollars per annum. 

Papers sent by mail at Two Dollars in ad 
with a discoudt of twelve and a halt pv 
Agents becoming responsible for six or more: 

Advertisements inserted at the usu: 
advertising in this city, 

Jommuniecations, in order to insure an ¢ 
sertion, should reach us as early as ‘lu 
Wednesday morning, and addressed to B 
SMITH, post pad. 


———w 


“THE SOWER TO HIS SEED 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Sink, little seed, in the earth’s black mon! 
Sink in your grave so wet and so cold 
There must you lie 
Earth I throw over you, 
Darkness must cover you, 
Light comes not nigh 


What grief you'd tell, if words you cou! 
What grief makes known for loss of the d 
Sadly you'd speak ; 
“Lie here must | ever - 
While the sunlight never 
My dark grave seek.” 
Have faith, little seed, soon yet again 
Thou'lt rige from the grave where thou art 
Thou It be so fair, 
With thy green shades so light 
And thy flowers so bright, 
Waving in air. 


So must we sink in earth’s black mould 
Sink in the grave so wet and so cold ; 
There must we stay, 
Till at last we shall see 
Time turn to eternity, 
Darkness to day. 
toe 


From the American Messenger 


To Save a Soul. 


Who is able? Not an angel. No, n 
the angels in heaven. Yet God has said 
that converteth a sinner from the error « 
way, shall save a soul from death.” Gor 
mits us to be instruments, and gives us 1 
to use for ‘that end. 
do good. There are many that have 1 
made a trial. 


We may use them 


They do not work with 
means, nor for this end. They will wo 
a dollar, for a salary, for honor, for addy 
ment of political interests, for very 

things. 
give attention to improvements in socicty 


There are Christian men who 


concerned about the sick, are ready to 
the poor, and in a hundred ways to show 
ness; but it never seems to enter their 
that they have any part or lot in the w 
saving souls, 
their work-hands, their servants, thei: 


Their neighbors, their ter 
D 


ren and family, all under their intlu 
would receive it kindly; yet not one w 
said, not an effort made to save one ol 
The cost. At what little cost of mon 
labor we can bring the subject of a man 
vation before his mind. Some think it 
labor, money badly spent. Suppose it : 
sults in saving one soul. Will not that 
Will it do for a Christian to say, | 
done nothing, I can do nothing to save 
from death? Have you tried? Som 
has said, “ 7 cannot will do nothing, bi 
try has wrought wonders.” = Will you 
Begin then at once. What can I do: 
there any children-in your neighborlioo: 
do not go to Sabbath-school? Can yo 
gather and teach them? Are there no 
sons in your neighborhood who do not 
the house of God? 
them to go? Did you ever try? Pe 
there is no church near you. By your 
tions one might be built. Begin—no n 
in what way, but begin to do somethi 
save Look to God for grace 
strength, and for the guidance and inti 
of his Holy Spirit; and with his blessin 
may be instrumental in saving a soul, pe 
souls, from death. “ Let him know, ti 
which conyerteth the sinner from the er 
his way, shall save a soul from death.” 
One word fitly spoken has been, i 
good providence of God, the word of sal 
to a guilty sinner. 


‘ 
Can you not per 


souls. 


How can you tell 
word it will be, or whose word, or whe 
ken? “ Blessed are they that sow besi 
waters.” “Be steadfast, immovable, a 
abounding in the work of the Lord.” 
opportunities which we have we must u 
they pass, or we may never have them : 
To-day you can speak to a man abo 
soul, or give him a tract or a book ; to 
row he may be in eternity, and all th 
mons and exertions of Christians be in 
A plank given to-day by a child wa d 
ing man, may save his life; an hour | 
life boats and a hundred skilful boatmen 
do nothing. Keep in mind that the p 
18 your time for exertion; you may 
have another Opportunity to do good or 
your influence to save a soul. Don't w: 
a better, for while you wait, your onl 
may be gone. 

O how afien, when death has 
ken away one we knew, have we mo 
that we did not embrace the last oppor 


sudden 


